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It is only a few years since, that a company of dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen met in the parlors of 
one of Massachusetts’ most honored citizens, to listen 
to a plea for woman's higher education, from a widely 
and well known educator, identified by his life-service 
with the movement for woman’s culture. When he had 
closed the presentation of his cause, an equally distin- 
guished educator, generally supposed to represent ad- 
vanced ideas in education, proceeded to annihilate the 
arguments for feminine culture with the following sage 
remark: ‘‘ After your college girl has graduated, she 
may, possibly, spend three years in teaching; by that 
time, she is tolerably certain to marry; and then, what 
becomes of her higher education ¢” 

This Turkish conception of woman’s position in the 
world cannot be regarded as wholly eliminated from 
American society, so long as it finds so distinguished 
American spokesmen. This conception is founded on the 
notion that woman was made for man, and is to be edu- 
cated only that she may be a more useful servant, or a 
prettier plaything ; it involves the notion that the end of 
woman's education is wifehood, and the ideal of wifehood 
is a skillful cook in the kitchen, or a lively ornament in 
the parlor. The American-Turk asks for his wife only 
that she may be able to serve in his kitchen or shine 
in his drawing-room. When she knows enough of physics 
to make a bed, enough of chemistry to cook a beefsteak 
and a cup of coffee, enough of French to read the modern 
society novel, enough of art to dress like a lady, and 
enough of history and literature to talk like one, and 
finally, enough of music to afford a pleasing cover for 
the conversation of her guests by executing on-the piano 
the ‘‘ Battle of Prague,” ata social gathering, her educa- 
tion is finished. That the true end of woman's education 
isa divine womanhood, as the true end of man’s educa- 
tion is a divine manhood, never enters the American- 
Turk’s head. In his catechism, to the query, What is 
the chief end of woman ? the glib answer is always ready : 
The chief end of woman is to glorify her husband and to 
serve him forever. 

There is no better way to correct a false conception 
than to present a true one, and no better way to present 
a true conception than to present it not as an ideal but 
as an actual fact. The best argument for the higher 
education for women is the higher education itself, and it 
is for this reason that I invite the readers of The 
Christian Union to visit with me Wellesley College, 
where that higher education is being carried out in the 
minds and lives of over three hundred young ladies, 
where the conception of woman’s higher education is 
being realized with perhaps as great breadth and as few 
imperfections as in any institution in the world. 
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How long Wel- 
lesley Colleyve lay 
as an in the 
N brain of its found- 
er, Mr. H. F. Du 


rant of Boston, I 


know not, but it 
first bewan to take 
isible shape 
twelve or thirteen 
years ago. At 
that time a park 
of three hundred 
acres in Welles. 
ley, fifteen miles 
outof Boston, was 
purchased, and 
the landscape 
dener was set to 


the work of pre- 


paration for the 
future home of 
three hundred 


college students. 


been some years 
before declared to be the most healthful in Massachusetts, 
after a careful medical and scientific investigation. The 
grounds chosen had rare capacities for the landscape gar- 
dener and have been utilized with rare skill. The old forest 
trees, the natural] grasses, the wild flowers, have not been 
spoiled by the marauding hand of cultivation, and lawns, 
groves, gardens, have been added. Last year a thousand 
rhododendrons and azaleas were imported for this park, 
and seven thousand crocuses and snow-drops were planted 
in the lawns. But the native glory of Wellesley Park is 
Waban Mere,a lake, on the shore of which stands the 
college proper, and around which are clustering the group 
of buildings which the vears are rapidly increasing. 
Across this lake from the colleze piazza may be seen the 
Italian gardens of the famous Hunnewell estate, famous 
even in the suburbs of Boston, abounding as they do 
with the beauty both of nature and of art. 
the senior boat crew took me out upon the lake. It was a 


Last night 


curious experience to sit quietly in the stern and be rowed 
by a crew of young ladies, while the lake was dotted with 
the tasteful uniforms of the crews, each in its own 
chosen colors, and the setting sun painted a picture 
rare in its beauty, even for 
an American sunset. From 
the centre of this lake | 
got the best view of Wel- 
lesley College I have ever 
had, the college proper in 
the foreground, the rising 
walls of Stone Hall and 
the new College of Music 
to be seen at one side 
through the trees, the 
greenhouses a little fur- 
ther from the shore, and 
directly across the lake 
the private residence of 
H. F. Durant, Esq., the 
founder and father of the 
college, and the real execu- 
tive administrator of its 
affairs. 

Four years after the 
work had been begun in 
the grounds, work was be- 
gun on the building. Four 
years were given to its 
construction. Wellesley 
College was in no hurry. 
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from its source. The conception of the founder was 
large from the outset. A branch railroad was built 
to carry materials to the grounds. More than seven 
million bricks went into the new structure. Ten miles 
or more of steam, water and gas pipes furnish it with 
heat, water and light. Nearly a mile of halls and 
corridors give opportunity for exercise under cover 
in stormy weather. (ver a hundred minute jets of 
steam are discharged into the basement, from which the 
hot air of the furnaces is taken and diffused through 
the house. Hygrodeiks as well as thermometers are dis- 
tributed through the halls to insure an even moisture as 
well as an even temperature. The building itself isin the 
form of a double Latin cross, covered with a Mansard 
roof, relieved from all stiffmess by towers. bays and 
porches; its extreme length is four hundred and seventy- 
tive feet ; 
and fifty : 
some points a fifth is added; its material, brick, with 


its extreme width at the wings, one hundred 
its general height four stories, to which at 
free-stone trimmings. The portrait at the head of this 
article, of the building as seen from the lake, will give the 
reader a better idea of its general appearance than any 
mere description can do. The nearer view on the third 
page less adequately represents its massiveness and solidity. 

The hall-way gives one his tirst umpression of any 
home; the hall-way gives to the visitor at Wellesley the 
unpression of a generous, hospitable and artistic home, 
which is itself an educator. Two halls or corridors cross 
each other at right angles in the centre of the building; 
at the juncture of the two the building is open to the roof ; 
around it run galleries at every story ; broad and easy 
stairways lead up from floor to floor. In the centre is 
a large group of house plants, some tropical, others 
There once stood here a lofty palm whose 
It died; the 


artist has preserved a remembrance of this departed 


native. 
topmost branches reached the third story. 


glory ina smaller palm that stood for a while at the 
corner of the staircase, but has since followed its pre- 
decessor to the grave. Wellesley College cares more 
for its human plants than for its rarest exotics. Its 
halls are continually furnished with fresh air; and the 
palm could not endure the atmosphere which the best 
life of New England young ladies imperatively required. 

This hall is a picture gallery ; it is indeed characteristic 
of Wellesley College that it scatters its art treasures along 
its corridors, for the constant enjoyment and culture of 
its pupils, instead of gathering them into one room for an 


occasional exhibition to its guests. Naturally the finest 
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When at last it began its brs = = specimens of its art cluster here where the light is best, and 


life, it started like the 
river Jordan, a full stream 


the spectators most numerous. Half a score of famous ar- 
tists, each a type of a different school, are here represented. 
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ya? 


Here are water-col- 


ors from Bellows, 


and Parsons, and 


and Ellen Robbins; here 


Magrath, 

is a pencil sketch of Edward Frere, 
and a pen-and ink sketch of Otto Gunther; here is a 
wonderful marine painting by Arthur Quartly, the fa- 


mous Gibraltar of R. Swain Gifford, a characteristic 
wood scene in the Adirondacks by Kensett, a realistic 
picture of the Brighton Iron Pier by James Webb, the 
Mono Pass in the Sierra Nevadas by W. H. Keith, and 
—but space falls short even to mention other charac- 
teristic works by the brushes of Wengauer, and Bris- 
tol, and Head, and G. H. Smiley, and J. M. Hart, and 
Lambinet. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this esthetic element 
in the higher education of women as exemplified by Wel- 
lesley College, is afforded by the Mrs. Browning room. 
This is a just-completed parlor, on the left of the great 
entrance, equipped to afford the pupils an ideal of beauty. 
The room is about twenty feet square ; lighted by three 
stained glass windows representing respectively Lady 
Geraldine, Aurora Leigh and the Romance of the Swan's 
Nest ; its floor covered with a rich and heavy India rug : 
its walls covered with a heavy paper, hand-painted, in 
imitation of Venetian leather, heavily embossed in bold 
relief—a faithful copy of a remarkable work of medi- 
wval art in Venice ; its frieze, twenty-four panels, flower 
pieces painted by Ellen Robbins on canvas in oil, each 
panel representing a different flower; its furniture, old 
teak, elaborately carved in imitation of oriental art, set 
off in striking contrast by two pieces of mediw#val Ger 
man art, a marriage chest and an upright cabinet of the 
seventeenth century: with a score of rare specimens of 
Japanese ceramics upon a cabinet in one corner, and 
Story’s bust of Mrs. Browning in another. I have never 
seen—I venture to doubt whether there is anywhere to 
be seen in this country—so rich a study of true house- 
hold decoration of various styles, in so small a compass, 
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and yet combined in so gen- 


uine a harmony of form 
and color. 

If I seem to linger here 
in these externalities of 
Wellesley College, it is be- 
cause they illustrate a phase 
of the true higher educa- 
tion for women, which has 
been too little emphasized 
in the discussions on this 
esthetic 
Neither good taste 


subject,—-the cul- 


ture. 


nor good manners can well 


“eed be taught, they must be 


like 


the leaves, must borrow the 


character, 
beauty of its color from the 
The 
beauty lake, 
building, halls and public 


rooms pervades the true 


jl 

: absorbed 
As 


air in which it lives. 
of grounds, 


woman's college in every 
department ; in the library, 
which is as full of beauty 
to the eye as it is full of re- 


pose to the student; in the 
corridors and lecture rooms, 
whose walls are hung with 
photographs, one of the fin- 


est collections in this coun- 
try; and in the private rooms, the tasteful beauty 
of whose adornment the artist could not adequately re- 
present with mere black and white. This year the se- 
nior class have taken possession of one end of one of 
the corridors, curtained it off, beautified it with simple 
into 


ornaments, and converted it 


Under the protection of a teacher I made 


and inexpensive 
asenior parlor. 

a surreptitious visit to it, notwithstanding 
the alarming inscription between the windows, 
borrowed from Tennyson, ‘* Let no man en- 
ter here, on pain of Even the 
American-Turk will appreciate that phase 
of the higher education which fits women to 


death.” 


make their future homes beautiful. 

There is one other feature in the higher ed- 
ucation which he may also be able to appre- 
ciate :—they ‘‘do their own work.” There 
is no higher post which any woman can oc- 
cupy than that of wife and mother, and no 
education deserves to be called ** higher ” 
that If her 
culture incapacitates her to supervise a kitch- 
en, set a table, make a bed or dust a parlor, 
it is a poor compensation that she can de- 


which unfits her for office. 


monstrate Euclid, calculate an eclipse, dis- 
sect a flower, or read Horace or Homer in 
So far I avree with the Amer- 
ican-Turk ; so far I to think 
that Wellesley College agrees with the American-Turk. 
It would not be a bad idea if our boys were taught to 
drive a nail without pounding their fingers, and to plant 
garden seeds without burying them beyond hope of resur- 
It is quite essential that our girls should not, 


the original. 
am inclined 


rection. 
while acquiring a higher esthetic and intellectual culture, 
get so sublimated as to disdain the little arts which 
are essential to a cleanly and comfortable home. In Wel 
lesley College, the girls do little or no cooking, and none 
of the hard scrubbing, but all the lighter work of the 
household is performed by them; they set the tables ; 
wait upon them; clear them away when the meals are 

done ; sweep and dust both public halls and 
in a word, the house- 


private rooms ; are, 


keepers. It is an incidental advantage of 
this system that it largely diminishes the 
service and reduces the price 
of board to the 
small sum of two hundred and fifty dollars 


expense of 


and tuition marvelously 


a year. But this seems tome only an in- 
cidental advantage: the greater one lies in 
the fact that after four years of college 
life, graduates do not go back to look down 
upon the household work of mother and sis- 
It has 
been, throughout, a part of their higher edu- 
I hope yet to see added to Welles- 


ter as something menial and servile. 


cation. 
ley College curriculum, somewhere in its 
course, a series of lectures on cookery by 
Miss Corson, or Miss Parloa, with practical 
experiments by the pupils. Such an addi- 
tion would be quite in harmony with the 
Wellesley College idea of the higher educa- 
tion for women. 

I have dealt a little at length on these 
aspects of the subject, in a forlorn hope 
that even the American-Turk may be made 
to see that educati does not necessarily 


unfit woman to be either a housekeeper or an ornament 
That 
something else is an intellectually independent woman. 
The great, the unpardongble sin of the higher education 
is that it aims to teach women to use their own facul- 
ties, to observe and reason for themselves, to have minds 


to society because it fits her to be something else. 


and opinions of their own, to live as though the divine 
command—prove all things, hold fast that which is good 
—is applicable to women as well as to men, as though 
women as well as men must give account, each one for 
himself alone, not for another, unto Giod. It assumes 
individual intellectual responsibility, and therefore indi- 
vidual intellectual liberty. It is indeed the chiefest fault 
of Wellesley College that it is better equipped in many 
individual activity in its under- 
graduates than any male college in the land. It would 
be useless to dispute the fact, and worse than useless 
defend it. For 
studying biology 


respects to devek » 


example, the 
botany 


to apologize for or 
approved method of and 
in most of our colleges is to sit in a lecture-room and take 
notes of the instructions of a lecturer ; he tells his pupils 
what can be seen with a microscope, and possibly gives 
them an occasional glimpse of the microscopic world 
through a single instrument. In the higher education 
for women, as represented in Wellesley College, every 
student of biology and botany has her own microscope and 
dissecting tools and table.—there are over sixty micro- 
scopes provided for the use of the students,—and does 
her own dissecting, observing and drawing, under the 
guidance of a teacher. She learns not botany and 
biology merely or mainly, but how to study botany and 
biology, how to observe the phenomena of life, both ani- 
mal and vegetable, and how to draw her own deductions 
from them. So long as Wellesley College equips the girls 
for independent study in this respect better than Harvard 
equips the boys, so long we may expect to hear much 
skepticism and see much shaking of the head at the radi- 


calism of the former institution. There is a great deal] 
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of human nature in men, and they do not like to see the 
girls better educated than themselves. 

This development of intellectual independence, this teach- 
ing girls how to study for themselves, is by no means con- 
fined to one or two sciences. It extends to all phases of 
study. The students in astronomy are all educated to use 
the telescope. The students in mineralogy are provided 
with special collections of specimens, to be kept in their 
own rooms while the study is pursued. In physics, the 
students are not only allowed but encouraged to use the 
most delicate apparatus; they make the calculations, 
perform the experiments, observe and note the results, 
and report their observations and inferences in the class- 
room. Henry Barnard, the editor of the American 
Journal of Education, declares that no college that he 
knows has a collection of physical apparatus which is su- 
perior to that of Wellesley College. The chemical labor- 
atory gives apparatus for practical work for nearly a 
hundred students, and yet the college is not satisfied, and 
is crying out for a laboratory building. It is not in the 
natural sciences alone that this characteristic of the higher 
elucation—the teaching of women to use their own 
faculties—appears. It reappears in the Latin instruction, 
in which the pupils are taught to write Latin verse ; in 
the French, in the study of which no language but the 
French is used in the class-rooms, and at first no class- 
books ; even in mental and moral sciences, in both of 
which studies, two text-books are used, the pupils are 
taught to compare, analyze and discriminate, and then 
are sent to the library to examine special authorities 
indicated by the teacher, and finally are examined upon 
their reading as well as upon their text-books. 

Closely connected with this individual independence is 
the various provision that is made for various charac- 
ters and temperaments. Elective courses are coming 
more and more into vogue in all higher education, and 
nowhere, perhaps, more characteristically than at Wel- 


lesley. It has seven distinct courses, each arranged with 
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STONE 


HALL. 


its own private characteristics, 


and all founded on substantially the 


>» 


same freshman studies: the General colleve course, 
the courses in Classics, in Mathematics, in Modern Languages, 
Art. 


to go into detailed deseription of these courses, it is only ne- 


in Science, in Music, and in It is not necessary here 


cessary to say that they are so arranged that no pupil can 
elect a lazy course, and so ship through the college with a smatter- 


> ture. 
mstead of four, and are open only to those who take asa part of their 
(jreek 
there are no 


ing of French, German, Music, and Art, without any real mental cul- 


Thus, for example, the musical and art courses are each five years 


studies both and Latin. The special education in Music and Art involves no 


special expense ; ‘extras’ at Welleslev Colleve 

Nor has this growth of the College into at least the germ of a true University out- 
run the demand. Already Wellesley College halls are so crowded with collegiate 
students seeking the higher education—in spite of the dismal doubts of the American. 
Turk—that she has been obliged to discontinue her Preparatory Department altogether. 
The last preparatory student was admited in the Fall of 1879. 

The development of the College curriculum into seven co-equal branches was the 
annex 


first step toward the University idea in Wellesley; the addition of a teachers’ ** 


was the second. There are three hundred thousand teachers in the United States, a vast 
majority of whom are women. To fit women to be teachers in the sciences, the classics, 
the arts, may be regarded as one of the great secondary objects of the higher edu- 
women, is the first. The teachers’ 


Wellesley in IN7S threw its 


cation: to fit them to be noble, true Christian 


‘* annex 
doors open to teachers who desired to avail themselves of its advantages in special 


was quite in harmony with this general design. 
courses of special preparation for their educational work. A teacher can enter Wel 
lesley, join the Greek, or Latin, or scientific classes, give her whole time to a special 
study, and thus acquire a new power in any special department to which she prefers 
to devote her life. This modification of the German university idea to woman's wants 
and work in America is no longer an experiment. There have been upwards of fifty 
teachers pursuing special courses at Wellesley during the past year, some of them 
stepping aside for a year, from their work, at thirty or forty years of age. A 
special house in the village was given to the College, which has been appro- 
and primarily to afford them better ac- 
commodation, is the gift of Mrs. Stone ; 


cost when completed and furnished, 3100,000; will give to each student a single room, 


priated tothem. It is no longer adequate ; 


Stone Hall has been commenced. It will 


and small dining rooms to groups of twenty-five to thirty ; and will be probably or. 
cupied almost if not entirely by the teachers, and by members of the senior class who 
The New College of 


It will contain thirty-eight music 


have proved themselves worthy of the confidence of the Colleve. 
Music is going up simultaneously with Stone Hall. 
rooms for practice, equipped with deadened walls and double doors. The next want of 
the College is a Scientific Building with apparatus; a fine opening for a believer in 
has 3100,000 that he wants to devote to that 
The schools of theology law 


the higher education for women, who 


cherished object. A Medical School will be next in order. 


and oratory can wait; the few exceptional women who have taken to the pulpit, 
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the bar and the platform have not made so remarkable a record as to indicate any im- 
mediate need of university courses for the education of female preachers, lawyers and 
lecturers. The great avocation of woman is wifehood and motherhood: there is none 
higher. Her more special avocations are these of teaching, literature, art, music, 
and medicine. Wellesley College isalready well equipped to educate her for all but the 
last, and if she grows in the next five years as fast as she has grown in the past five, 
she will be, in 1885, a fully organized Christian University, giving to women the 
higher education for every walk of life for which their own natures fit them and 
to which the wants of society call them. 

I say with emphasis, (‘hristian University, because the higher education for women 
as exemplified by Wellesley College, is not an educator of the intellect at the expense 


of the 


makers’ taste at 


spiritual nature, any more than it is an educator of a milliners’ and dress- 


the expense of the intellect. Its aim is perfect womanhood and 


it accounts no woman perfect who is not Christian. The scope of the institution and 


the object of its founder, its benefactors and its trustees is well expressed in the deed 
of giftof Stone Hall, which was read last week at the laying of the Corner Stone, and 
which is as applicable to every other building onthe grounds and to every other gift to 
the institution : 


‘It is my hope and prayer that the young ladies who in the coming years may 
enjoy the benefits of ‘Stone Hall,” may learn, as the most important of all lessons, to 
become noble Christian women, and devote their powers and attainments to earnest 
lives of Christian usefulness. I have often and sadly observed the pitiable worth- 
lessness, both to themselves and others, of the hves of women when viven up to 
selfish frivolity or wasted in the pursuit of mere personal enjoyment. And often, 
too, have I noted, with admiration and gratitude to God, the saintly beauty and bene- 
ticent power of the lives of truly Christian women, whose learning has been too gen- 
uine for skeptical conceit and whose refinement has been too thorough for fastidious 
selfishness ; but whose highest aim has been simply to do faithfully, and cheerfully, the 
work which God in his providence had assigned them, wherever and whatever it 
might be Such are the women whom, for their own sake and the world’s. I most 
earnestly desire to aid in traming—women who will always regard a symmetrical 
Christian character as the most radiant crown of womanhood. and a life spent in 
humble imitation of Him who ‘ came not to be ministered unto but to minister.’ * as the 
noblest of all aims.’ 


Five years, perhaps, hardly suffices as an experiment to demonstrate the solubility 


of a long perplexing problem; but in so far as five years can achieve this result, 
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A STUDY PARLOR. 


Wellesley has demonstrated that a college can be thoroughly Christian and wholly 
The 
the 
Each of the five great 


and Evangelical is to be sectarian. 
President of its Noah Porter, 
President of its Faculty, M ISS Hi yw ard, Is a Presby teman. 


Japtist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian and 


unsectarian—unless to be Protestant 


Board of Trustees, Dr. is a Congregationalist ; 


Evangelical Christian bodies, the 
Congregational, are represented by active members in its Board, and I believe also 
among the sixty teachers who constitute its corps of instructors. Its chapel services 
on the Sabbath are conducted by clergymen ot different denominations invited for the 


purpose. Its only text-book for the study of religion is the Bible. And this study is sys- 


tematic and appears to be thorough. There are two courses. A Sabbath course has 


been laid out by Dr. Howard Crosby; it extends over a period of four years, and 


covers the whole of the Old and New Testaments. The international S. S Com- 


mittee could do worse than adopt it as their own, for it gives, as theirs does not, 
both a chronological and a logical order. The first year is devoted to a study of God's 
dealings with man prior to constituting the Israelitish church, and includes Bible 
the second year covers the organization, 


the 


History down to the time of the Exodus ; 


growth, development and decay of the I[sraelitish nation, and includes whole 


period of Old Testament History from the Exodus to the Restoration under Ezra and Ne- 
the third year includes the history of Jesus Christ and the Christian Church, 
the fourth year is 


hemuah : 


as narrated in the first three Cospels and the Book of Acts; 
devoted to a study of the teachings of the Gospel, as found in the words of Jesus, 
especially in the Fourth Gospel and in the Apostolic Epistles. The studies in this 
course are made the basis of a regular examination, with all other studies, at the end of 
the year. The week-day course is less systematic and is organized for a different 


purpose. The College is divided into sections ; each section has its teacher who is, in a 
certain sense, its pastor, and who arranges a course of Bible study for direct practical 
and spiritual results. This gives to the more earnest Christian teachers of the College, 
a personal contact with the pupils for fifteen minutes each day, which they may 
make as practical and spiritual as their tact and their opportunity will justify. 

It is perhaps on this personality of the teachers that Wellesley College depends for 
Christian culture and influence more than upon any mere course of study, Biblical or 
theological; and it is for this reason that it has in its corps of instructors no teacher 


*** Not to be ministered unto but to minister,” is the College motto. 
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